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The Next Moral Dilemma 


T MAY SEEM absured to single out any one dilem- 

ma as the next one and to suggest that it is not al- 
ready here, but there is one problem that is in emphasis 
now and that has never been seriously faced. It is the 
Christian attitude toward the ever-expanding economy 
with the pressure upon us to consume and consume 
and consume, whether we need or even desire the 
products almost forced upon us. The function of ad- 
vertising is in large measure to make us artificially 
dissatisfied with what we have, to lead us to regard 
luxuries as necessities and to demand the latest model 
of the product most recently elevated to that position. 
The dynamics of the economic system require this 
continuous expansion until we find ourselves persuad- 
ed to consume to meet the needs of the productive 
process. A good case can be made for the idea that 
in the United States the most perplexing issue in eco- 
nomic life in emphasis is no longer the problem of 
justice in relation to elemental needs, but the problem 
created by an abundance of goods which threatens 
the quality of life on a quite different level. 

The problem of justice remains central in the re- 
lationship between our standard of living and the 
poverty from which most of the world still suffers. 
It also remains in America in relation to various groups 
which are still at a disadvantage. Here there is no 
vast proletariat which is in need but there are par- 
ticular “pockets of poverty.” There are victims of 
racial discrimination, underpaid white collar workers, 
newcomers who have not yet been integrated into 
American life. There are blighted areas in cities and 
rural slums and there are many aged and many chron- 
ically ill who remind us that the basic problem of 
economic distribution has not been solved. But in 
principle it has long been faced and it creates no 
new dilemma. The effect of this steadily rising stand- 
ard of living on the culture, on the quality of life of 
those who are its beneficiaries has never been faced and 
the dilemma which it creates is new. 

We cannot invoke the ascetic principles which have 
often governed Christian ethics, even the very moder- 
ate asceticism which insists on the moral and religious 
value of simple living, in order to oppose the whole 
conception of a dynamic economy. The freedom from 
depression and unemployment which would bring back 
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in acute form the problem of justice as the central 
problem depends upon the continued expansion of the 
economy. The reduction of the American standard of 
living in more than marginal ways would not increase 
the economic well-being of other nations. In fact, an 
American depression would bring disaster to many 
nations and would raise serious questions concerning 
the viability of democracy in the uncommitted areas 
of the world. If we are to have an expanding economy 
based upon mass production, we cannot deny the neces- 
sity of mass consumption of new goods and, for this 
advertising is obviously essential even though it often 
raises serious questions. We cannot say that any par- 
ticular development of a product should be regarded 
as final or that some new “gadget” is really so un- 
necessary that it should not be made. The absurdity 
of the idea that we have reached the final invention 
that can be socially justified is clear when you apply 
it to an earlier period. This technological dynamism is 
here to stay. We cannot basically reject it without 
denying the goodness of creation since technology is 
the elaboration of what is given in creation. At the 
Amsterdam Assembly there was a tendency on the 
part of many Westerners to be pessimistic about these 
technological developments but they were brought up 
sharp by the delegates from Asia who told them that 
they still wanted more technology. It is true that what 
at first may be luxuries become necessities, and no one 
would want to see this process reversed in particular 
cases. Electric refrigerators may once have been lux- 
urious gadgets, but now the whole process of dis- 
tributing food in a complicated society is dependent 
on them. 

Only a sentimental nostalgia felt by the privileged 
can allow us to forget that, without the technological 
revolution and a dynamic economy, there would be 
no relief from poverty based upon scarcity or from 
long days of heavy labor as the expected human bur- 
den. 

Yet, there is a dilemma. We are being carried along 
by a process that is becoming an end in itself and which 
threatens to overwhelm us. At present it is chiefly an 
American problem and for a long time one of its effects 
will be to separate us who live amidst such dazzling 
prosperity from the people who live in less favored 








countries. The advertising on which the process does 
depend appeals so largely to pride and snobbishness, 
and in doing so increases both. There is a loss of a 
sense of proportion in living when we become so 
quickly dissatisfied with last year’s models. Our lives 
can easily be so cluttered with things that we have 
little time for anything else. There is something in 
the idea of simple living even though the content of 
such living cannot remain static. Our scale of values 
becomes terribly distorted when there is so much em- 
phasis on the new, the ephemeral, the material. This 
is not to criticize those who make the products in 
question or those who promote and sell them. They, 
and all of us who consume them, are caught up in the 
same whirl. This whirl is so much the substance of our 
life that it is difficult even to get outside it long enough 
to look at it and to ask where it all leads us. There 
is no place for a scolding self-righteousness on the 
part of people whose professional life happens to give 
them some detachment from this economic process but 
whose institutions depend on it and who use every new 
thing that comes their way—perhaps a year or so 
later than some others! This does not mean that there 
is no dilemma. }.C.B. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


A coronary thrombosis in the heart of a popular 
president can change the course of history. That fact 
became obvious in recent days. It was only a mild 
thrombosis, and the President will probably recover 
to the reassurance of the whole nation. But the illness 
came to an unusually popular president, who had 
reversed a twenty year Democratic trend, who was 
obviously more popular than his party and who was 
reluctant to run for a second term. The general opinion 
is that his family will now insist that he must not 
subject himself to the grueling burden of the American 
presidency for another four years. The heart attack 
therefore becomes an event of momentous political im- 
portance. 


Political observers were already inclined to predict 
the possibility of another Eisenhower victory together 
with an unprecedented Democratic victory in the Con- 
gress. Without Eisenhower to lead the ticket a Demo- 
cratic victory seems much more probable. These are 
the immediate domestic repercussions. In the arena 
of world affairs the consequences of the heart attack 
may be more serious. Eisenhower had the tremendous 
achievement to his credit that almost singlehandedly, 
against the temper of his own party and the prevail- 
ing mood of the nation and against the suspicions of 
the whole world, he changed the temperature of the 
cold war and substituted a kind of minimal mutual 
trust for the fevers of mistrust which threatened the 
whole world with atomic desruction. Eisenhower’s 
dictum that “in an atomic age there is no alternative 





to peace” expressed the deeper wisdom of the nation 
and allayed the fears of foes and friends who sus- 
pected us of being heedless in our conduct of world 
affairs. 

This very great achievement was probably not 
quite as great as it appeared in the first days after 
Geneva. The Russians proved themselves less trucu- 
lent but also revealed that their guile made them more 
formidable foes than in the days of their intransigence. 
Meanwhile the conference with Adenauer showed that 
they were just as intransigent now as before they put 
on their smiles. On all the essential issues they will 
not budge. Indeed it would be as difficult for them 
to let go of their part of Germany as for us to accept 
the neutralisation of Germany. 

These sober facts prompted many second thoughts 
about the “Geneva spirit” even before the President 
became ill. These second thoughts are healthy enough, 
but without Eisenhower’s leadership there is a danger 
that the nationalist wing of the party, momentarily 
defeated by Eisenhower’s immense prestige, will rise 
to power again. Thus the thrombosis may have far- 
reaching consequences even on the great arena of 
world affairs. The heart of a popular and successful 
president of a very great nation is one of the factors 
to be reckoned with in the writing of history. Thus 
are the ways of providence elaborated in history with 
chance and destiny playing perplexing parts in the 
weaving of the historical pattern. R.N. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors: 


Just finished Amos Wilder’s article, “Christianity, 
the Arts and the Mass Media,” in your August 8 issue. 
He mentions the committee of artists and laymen 
called together by the Department of Worship and the 
Arts of the National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the USA — and he mentions them with hope! Alas, 
poor Amos! 

I am one of that lonely crowd — disenfranchised and 
uninformed, to be sure — but from the outside of the 
inside, I should like to record a few random, non-voting 
thoughts. 

The chairman of my committee is Mr. Alfred Barr 
of the Museum of Modern Art. What could be more 
auspicious? We number among us an editor of Motive, 
that pearl of denominational magazines, professors 
from the Big Three, the great Tillich himself. Not 
all manner of men, but the very men. What then, can 
stop so goodly a company? How can they be rendered 
impotent? 

Very simply. The NCCCUSA can do it without turn- 
ing a hair. It can sponsor Norman Vincent Peale to 
undercut any ideological sympathy between the artist 
and the church. It can and it does. 

It can sponsor television programs of favorite hymns 
to solidify the resistance of layman to musician. It can 
and it does. 


(Continued on page 134) 
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The Y.M.C. A. Reaffirms Its Mission 


R. H. EDWIN ESPY 


@¢° PYHE YOUNG Men’s Christian Association drama- 

L tizes an idea with a long history: that of socie- 
ties created by bands of dedicated youth who through 
prayer, Bible study and good works sought to hear 
and declare God’s word for their moment of history. 
It is one of the glories of the Christian Church that 
some of its greatest works of revival and reformation 
have come out of the creative activity of such fellow- 
ships of Christian youth.” 


These words by Clarence P. Shedd from his just pub- 
lished History of the World’s Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations strike the key for an under- 
standing of the historical relationship of this lay Chris- 
tian movement to the life of the Church. From its 
founding by George Williams and eleven colleagues in 
London in 1844, the voluntary associating together of 
young men for common Christian purposes, supportive 
of the purposes of the Church, has been the essential 
genius of the Y.M.C.A. 


Not all Y.M.C.A.’s as we know them give persuasive 
evidence of their consciousness of the Church. What is 
the prevailing relation of the Y.M.C.A. to the churches 
around the world today? The most authoritative answer 
that has been given to this question for many decades 
was provided by the events and findings of the Cen- 
tennial Conference of the World’s Alliance of YMCA’s 
held in Paris in August of this year, the XXIInd Sta- 
tutary Conference of the world organization. 

So dynamic was the idea organized by George Wil- 
liams into the first YMCA that by 1855 associations had 
been started in ten countries and there was established 
that year in Paris the World’s Alliance of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. The 1955 centennial celebration 
of this event brought to Paris some 8,000 representa- 
tives of a movement now embracing 73 countries and 
territories and over 4,000,000 members. 

The Paris meetings included not only the XXIInd 
Statutory Conference but lively auxiliary conferences 
for Young Men, Older Boys, Y’s Men, and YMCA Sec- 
retaries. There was also a World Boy’s Camp. These 
conferences put the World’s YMCA impressively on 
record in regard to the basic nature and mission of 
this movement of Christian laymen. 


Christian Basis 


The theological and functional principle which con- 
stitutes the basis for the World’s Alliance of YMCA’s 
has become widely known in recent years by the adop- 
tion of a similar theological formulation as the basis 
for the World Council of Churches and other ecumeni- 
cal bodies. The core of this “Paris Basis” is the follow- 
ing affirmation: 

“The Young Men’s Christian Associations seek to 
unite those men who, regarding Jesus Christ as 
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their God and Saviour according to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, desire to’ be His disciples in their faith and 
in their life, and to associate their efforts for the 
extension of His Kingdom among young men.” 


This statement was the object of extended considera- 
tion before and during the centennial meetings, and 
was unanimously reaffirmed by the Statutory XXIInd 
Conference. In theological circles it may be of interest 
that this formulation, which is now under considerable 
debate in official ecumenical organizations of the 
churches, should have been so generally approved by 
a world organization of laymen. 


Beyond the readoption of the “Paris Basis,” the fol- 
lowing was the first and guiding affirmation in the 
unanimously adopted Centennial Declaration: “That 
the supreme purpose of the YMCA by which all its 
policies and practices must be determined is to bear 
witness, in language which youth can understand, to 
the saving power of Jesus Christ in the lives of in- 
dividuals and in every human relationship.” 

These affirmations are subject to a wide range of 
interpretation. It is also evident that the basic faith 
and principles here enunciated will be carried out in 
a variety of ways—such a great variety, to be sure, 
that some may be considered by many observers to be 
only remotely related to the central purpose. The vari- 
ety of method of Christian witness and service, re- 
sponsive to the whole needs of the whole person, is both 
the practical genius and often the embarrassment of 


the YMCA. 

A striking further fact is that a description appear- 
ing elsewhere in the Declaration was changed by the 
Delegates’ Committee before presentation to the plen- 
ary session, from the originally drafted “essentially a 
movement of Christian youth” to “essentially a Chris- 
tian movement of youth.” This meaningful distinction 
allows for membership of non-Christians in the YMCA. 
In some countries the Christian membership is a very 
small minority. 

On the other hand, the Christian direction of the 
movement is assiduously safeguarded. The principle 
was adopted that “its government and activities should 
increasingly be in the hands of young members who 


have committed themselves to the Christian faith and 
life.” 


Transconfessional Fellowship 


Those who know the YMCA in other countries are 
aware of its creative role in bringing together boys and 
men of differing church traditions around a common 
Christian basis and purpose. The contribution of the 
YMCA and its fellow organizations, the YWCA and 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, in develop- 
ing among individuals an ecumenical experience and 





outlook across denominational and confessional lines 
is now widely recognized. 


It is also recognized, however, that the ecumenical 
role of a lay movement not officially related to the 
churches usually is indirect and sometimes is misunder- 
stood. Moreover, it is very varied. In predominantly 
Protestant areas, depending partly upon the closeness 
of the relationship to the churches, the YMCA some- 
times is practically regarded as the churches’ youth 
program, usually is given the churches’ spiritual sup- 
port, almost always is at least accepted, and almost 
never is opposed. In predominantly Eastern Orthodox 
settings, the membership of the YMCA is principally 
Orthodox and by long-standing agreement its program, 
while not under official church auspices, is considered 
as a welcome supplement to the church’s nurture of 


its youth. It is conducted in harmony with the teach- 
ings of the Orthodox Church. 


In predominantly Roman Catholic areas, however, 
the YMCA almost never receives the official support of 
the church, and often elicits its forthright opposition. 
This is especially true at the present time in relation 
to the strong YMCA of the Philippines, where the great 
majority of the members and many of the national of- 
ficers and staff are Roman Catholics. In the Latin 
American countries and other areas there are varying 
degrees of tension but never wholehearted support by 
the church. 


Despite discouragements, the YMCA has a deep 
sense of mission, reafirmed at Paris, in relation to 
Christians of differing confessions. Not only does it 
“encourage its members to accept the responsibilities 
of church membership—and to serve in every possible 
way the cause of unity,” but it aims “to witness for 
Christ on and across the frontiers by which Christen- 
dom is still so tragically divided.” Members of every 
major Christian confession were at the Paris Centen- 
nial, including a number of Eastern Orthodox monks 
and clergymen, and at least two Roman Catholic priests 
who participated in the leadership of some of the 
conferences. The central conference worship attempted 
to draw on all the major traditions, and provision was 
made for separate worship according to confessions. 


Beyond the transconfessional role, Paris declared 
“that as a Christian Association seeking to serve youth 
irrespective of their religious belief, the YMCA should 
witness for Christ on and across those frontiers which 
separate Christian and non-Christian faiths. The inter- 
religious and inter-confessional issues are highly con- 
troversial and invite wide differences of opinion. This 
subject will be further discussed through other chan- 
nels to which the readers of Christianity and Crisis 
have access. 

The basic issue, of course, is the extent to which the 
essential religious program of the YMCA may be 
diluted by its desire to serve young men of all con- 
fessions and faiths. This problem of Christian impact 
also confronts a YMCA of predominantly Protestant 
membership in a nominally “Christian” culture in 


which the YMCA, like the churches, confronts the 


temptation to make compromises. 


A Lay Movement 


The Paris Centennial reaffirmed its character as a 
movement of laymen. It does not consider this as a 
contradiction but rather as an instrument of its trans- 
confessional mission. It cherishes its freedom to ex- 
periment, pioneer, make mistakes, and if necessary 
to incur reproach. In Paris the phrase was frequently 
heard, “‘on and across the frontiers.” History supports 
the contention that the YMCA has drawn millions of 
Christians together across lines of traditional cleavage. 
Many of them have had through the YMCA an authen- 
tic personal experience of unity in faith and in witness 
to their common Lord. 

The YMCA reaffirmed its lay character not only in 
its organized life as a movement but in its philosophy 
of lay Christian vocation. From the time George Wil- 
liams established the YMCA to help drapers become 
Christian drapers, the relation of Christian faith to 
daily work has been a strong emphasis in the YMCA. 
In recent years this has emerged as a major concern 
of the churches under the impetus of the ecumenical 
movement and through significant initiatives among 
Roman Catholics. 

An important question here which the churches and 
movements must face together is that of the particular 
function of a lay movement in relation to the concept 
and practice of Christian vocation. It is clear that the 
Christian is first and foremost a child of his church, 
and that the YMCA is not a church. But does the church 
send him out alone to be a Christian in his work, or 
does it encourage him to associate himself with other 
Christians for the building up of his Christian faith 
and life? There would seem to be a wider function here 
for a free associating together of Christian laymen 
through such a movement as the YMCA than has yet 
been explored either by the YMCA or by the churches. 
Such voluntary association might take the form, as it 
sometimes has in the past, of guilds or fellowship 
around common professions, or it might seek to tran- 
scend professional lines. This is a subject for ex- 
ploration. 

The consciousness of its lay character does not, of 
course, prevent the YMCA from turning to the churches 
for spiritual and intellectual leadership. It is worthy 
of note that, among the relatively few platform speakers 
in the Paris Centennial meetings, we find the names 
of such churchmen as Pastor Marc Boegner, Bishop 
Hanns Lilje, Dean Liston Pope, Dr. Robert S. Bil- 
heimer, Dr. D. T. Niles, Professor Walter M. Horton, 
Professor John Oliver Nelson, Dr. John Karefa-Smart, 
and others. 

On the other hand, it is a striking fact that there 
is little overlapping at present between the leadership 
at the world level of the two great streams of the 
ecumenical movement—the lay and the ecclesiastical. 
It will be a serious loss to both the YMCA and the 


churches, and a denial of their close relationship basic- 
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ally, if this separation of leadership is carried too far. 

Another aspect of the lay character of the YMCA, 
as reflected at Paris, is worthy of note. Within its own 
traditions, it distinguishes between laymen, or its gen- 
eral membership, and professionals, or its employed 
secretaries. For a number of understandable reasons, 
including the disruptions caused by two world wars and 
a world depression, recent decades have witnessed a 
disproportionate direction of affairs in the world body 
on the part of professional staff, both those employed 
by the World’s Alliance and the leading secretaries of 
some of the stronger national movements. It is an evi- 
dence of health in this lay Christian movement that, 
by common consent in Paris, the principle was estab- 
lished that no secretaries can be voting members of the 
important forty-man Executive Committee of the newly 
created World Council. 

The creation of the World Council itself is a sign 
of vitality in the world organization. Its membership 
of 250 men, lay and professional, on a proportional 
basis from all affiliated national movements, represents 
the culmination of a movement of over fifty years to 
develop a thoroughly representative policy-making 
body in the place of the previous irregularly held world 
conferences. This, too, is a reaffirmation of the char- 
acter of the YMCA as a movement of responsible lay- 
men. 


A Youth Movement 


The presence of the auxiliary conferences, and par- 
ticularly the direct recommendations of the World 
Conference of Young Men, made a considerable impact 
on the XXIInd Statutory Conference. One of the re- 
sults of these recommendations and of other forces 
moving in the meetings was a pronounced reduction in 
the age range of the officers and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the World’s Alliance. 

Since this was the first plenary World Conference 
since the one in Mysore in 1937, many of the same 
leaders were still in office in 1955. This applied par- 
ticularly to many of the national general secretaries, a 
number of whom are near retirement. The principle of 
lay membership of the Executive Committee auto- 
matically eliminated most of the general secretaries 
from positions of top responsibility in the world body. 
Practically all other former members of the Executive 
Committee are likewise replaced, leaving a median age 
on the new Executive Committee of approximately forty 
years. The newly elected president of the World’s Al- 
liance, Charles D. Sherman of Liberia, is only thirty- 
seven. A number of persons who had come to Paris as 
members of the Young Men’s Conference, whose top 
age limit was thirty-five, left as members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the parent organization. 

In addition to these actions to reduce the age level 
of the leadership of the world body, strong recom- 
mendations were adopted calling for a similar develop- 
ment throughout the life of the YMCA in all countries. 
It remains to be seen how widely and how rapidly this 
counsel will be heeded. There can be no doubt, how- 
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ever, that a new generation of YMCA leadership has 
come into its own. 


A World Community 


Not only does the World’s YMCA represent a vital 
fellowship among Associations in over seventy coun- 
tries, but its own world organization is a manifestation 
of community across the frontiers of race, occupation, 
nation, and confession. This is symbolized by the elec- 
tion of the new officers: President, Charles D. Sherman 
of Liberia, economic adviser to the Liberian Govern- 
ment, Episcopalian; vice-presidents, Conrado Benitez 
of the Philippine Islands, university president, a Ro- 
man Catholic; Cristobal G. Coates of Uruguay, busi- 
ness executive, a Methodist; James C. Donnell II of the 
United States, business executive, a Presbyterian; M. T. 
Doss of Egypt, lawyer, a Copt; David M. Robinson of 
England, ship owner, an Anglican; and Hugo Ceder- 
gren of Sweden, nephew-in-law of the King, a Lutheran. 
Paul M. Limbert of the United States, former educator 
and YMCA executive, an Evangelical and Reformed 
minister, continues as general secretary. Three other 
members of the 12-member world staff are Anglican, 
Lutheran, and Congregational Christian ministers. 


The sense of community in the World’s YMCA goes 
deeper than the selection of representative persons as 
top officers and staff. In Paris it manifested itself espe- 
cially in the easy and natural fellowship among delega- 
tions from widely differing and often recent enemy 
nations. As stated by the Young Men’s Conference, 
“Unlike many other conferences, there has been here 
very little emphasis on national groupings and for 
most of us little awareness that we ‘represent’ a par- 
ticular country. This does not mean that we were not 
sensitive to our particular national loyalties, but it 
does mean that our concerns have transcended national 
boundaries and many of us have come to think and 
act for the first time as ‘citizens of the world.’ ” 

While this self-analysis by the young men delegates 
may appear unduly eager and may reflect an unreadi- 
ness at Paris to pursue difficult and important world 
issues to the point of inevitable disagreement, it was 
the impression of the present observer that interna- 
tional tensions were markedly less critical than in other 
comparable conferences preceding and following World 
War II. This is partly a commentary on the easing of 
tensions in the international situation and partly an 
indication that the contemporary “world revolution” is 
now widely accepted. It stems also from the fact that 
the vast majority of the delegates are on one side of 
the major political struggle which divides the world. 
But the harmony of the Paris meetings is still a tribute 
to the degree of community that has been achieved by 
the YMCA as a world Christian movement during the 
century of its experience. 

The internal fellowship was not a result of com- 
placency regarding the pressing problems of humanity. 
The conference declared: “The YMCA should concern 
itself fully and without reserve with the promotion of 
international understanding; . . . (and) should con- 





tinue to strive for the removal of every form of social 
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or economic injustice and racial discrimination. . 
The four main topics considered by the Young Men’s 
Conference are similar evidence of the world-wide ori- 
entation of the YMCA movement: Young Men and 
Ideologies, Young Men and Society, Young Men and 
International Affairs, and Young Men and the Church. 

It must be granted that this was primarily a “free 
world” event. There were no official delegates direct 
from behind the Iron Curtain, but members of most 
of the Eastern European movements including Russia, 
were present as delegates from the national movements 
where they now are living. 

We must mention the unconscious linguistic im- 
perialism of the English-speaking delegates. Though 
there were four official languages, far more people 
could communicate in English than in any other one 
medium, and it became a matter of distorted self-re- 
spect on the part of other delegates to speak English 
as best they could. The effect of this growing trend in 
international Christian conferences calls for serious 
study in relation to the creation of a true feeling of 
community. It may be both good and bad. 

An element in the conferences which was both a 
help and a hindrance to community was the presence 
of a large number of women delegates, particularly 
in the Young Men’s Conference. Nearly 500 of the 
members of this conference were from the United 
States, representing the Student YMCA-YWCA and the 
National Young Adult Council, which also is coedu- 
cational. There was considerable sentiment for chang- 
ing the basis of the World’s Alliance so that it would 
embrace women as well as men. But this met strong 
opposition, and the proposal was not pressed. The 
world community of the YMCA as a whole is not yet 
coeducational. This is a growing issue in many coun- 
tries and a World’s YMCA-YWCA commission has 
been studying the matter for some years. There is 
more community between men and women in practice 
than has yet been achieved in statutory provisions. 


We Want To Serve 


There was not as much encounter of ideas among 
the delegates in plenary sessions as might have been 
expected. This was due in part to technical problems 
of translation and limited time. It may have given to 
the casual observer an impression of a lack of creative 
vitality on the part of the delegates as a whole. Yet 
all the actions of the conference grew out of the con- 
ference itself. They were not the result, as in many 
world gatherings, of previously prepared formulations. 
Persons who are familiar with large international meet- 
ings are well acquainted with the practical problem of 
providing full individual expression in plenary sessions. 

On the other hand, there clearly emerged from the 
conversations, from the work groups, from the ad- 
dresses, from the worship, from the auxiliary confer- 
ences, and from the adopted statements of the Statu- 
tory Conference itself, a resounding emphasis on one 
central idea, “We Want to Serve.” This was particu- 
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larly striking in the Young Men’s Conference, com- 
prising those who are assuming increasing leadership 
in the YMCA. There was an openness to be used of 
God not only in and through their movement but in 
relation to the great needs of mankind. 


The closing Centennial Rally was an especially ef- 
fective expression of this theme. It consisted of a re- 
markable pageant reminiscent of the one for the World 
Council of Churches at Soldiers Field in Chicago. It 
gathered up in a moving way the principal ideas not 
only of the Centennial celebration but of the YMCA 
as a whole, centering in the commission to serve. The 
kind of service which it portrayed was not hackneyed 
nor superficial, but a ministry in depth to the profound- 
est needs of men. It offered the whole Gospel to the 
whole person, in the manner of the best YMCA tra- 
dition. Its closing prayer was the classic prayer of 
commitment of Ignatius Loyola, beginning with the 
line, “Teach us, Good Lord, to serve Thee as thou 
deservest. . . .” 


The emphasis of the study book for the Centennial, 
which was extensively used in preparation for the meet- 
ings, is suggested by its title, Fellow Workmen For 
God. The closing lines of the Centennial Declaration 
strike the same theme, “*. . . we humbly confess our 
failures in our devotion to Him and our shortcomings 
in our efforts to extend His Kingdom; and we offer 
ourselves and our Associations anew to Him and His 
service.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 130) 


It can build new headquarters with 20th century mate- 
rials and conveniences, and insist on a Gothic facing. 
It can serve notice, by indirection, on all architects and 
laymen that, though the architect has his uses when 
it comes to secular comfort, he can only abuse the 
worship of Christ; the house of God hardened in the 
16th century, the Headquarters imitate in the 20th, and 
the architect can hardly miss the handwriting on those 
pseudo-ancient walls. It can and it will. 

The NCCCUSA can, through the Department of 
Religious Education not only teach our children to color 
within the lines, but teach our people to think within 
the lines. [This group has} formulated a canon of 
good taste in Bibical art, available for your use. 
Whatever your field — motion pictures, slides or just 
plain Sunday School material, whatever your question 
— the advisability of halos, length of beard, general 
coloring, profile, full-face or footprint appearances, the 
suitability of laughter or miracles, [they have] the 
answer. And if some misguided Rouault should have 
the temerity to suggest that in this year of our Lord 
1955, he had been confronted by Christ and had with 
passion painted him, he would have to deal with 
{them}. The NCCCUSA can assure the churches that 
Christ is unable to reveal himself to the artist just 
at present. It can and it does. 

The NCCCUSA through its Department of Publica- 
tions, its posters, its lack of concern with the bulletins 
published by church publishing houses, can deny the 
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A SECOND POETIC POTPOURRI, 
WITH SOMETHING FOR EVERYBODY 


Hollywood Discovers the Early Church 


The fact: 
Movies about a Christian hero 
Getting burned by a Roman Nero, 
Seem to attract widespread attention, 
Especially so in the 3rd dimension. 


A reflection upon the fact: 
The appeal of the films 
Does not inspire 
Modern Christians 
To brave the fire. 


A further reflection upon the fact: 
Of course, though, 
I ought to know, 
The appeal 
That’s real 
Is the heroine’s 
Torso. 


A Note on Certain Christians with “Good Taste” 


Some Christians would prefer 
The penitentiary, 

To singing hymns which date 
From the nineteenth century. 


Extra Ecclesiam (Nostram) Nulla Salus 


“We worship God in different ways, ” 
A layman says, intent to please, 

“Tt matters not what forms we use, 
So long as we are on our knees.” 


A haughty cleric makes reply 
In unctuous words which go like this: 
“You worship Him in your way, 


Pll worship Him in His.” 


Sociological Opposition to the Social Gospel 


There’s little cheer 

For the church’s prophets 
If they interfere 

With the church’s profits. 
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In the Pew 


I wonder if the Yankees lost 

I haven't heard the scores yet 

It’s bound to be noon before I know 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 


I’ve doubled my sales and cut my cost 
The merger’s nearly set 

I’ve got the data, I’ve got the dough 
Praise Him all creatures here below, 


The party was a great delight 

(The way the punch flowed freely, 

The way the cook had done the roast . . .) 
Praise Him above ye heavenly host, 


The market’s up, my future’s bright 
I’m riding high, and really, 

I’ve done it all, it’s not a boast, 
Praise Father Son and Holy Ghost. 


Lines Written After Diligent But Fruitless Effort 
To Understand the Thessalonian Correspondence 


It would not be too hard 
To get a clear concensus 
On the problem of being 
St. Paul’s amanuensis. 


Footnote on Orthodoxy 


Creedal rigor of a certain sort is 
Closely akin to rigor mortis. 


After a Forty Minute Presbyterian Sermon 


He preached about election 

With meticulous precision. 

His lucid apperception 

Relieves us from decision. 

The choice is made in manner bald, 
We clearly are the leaven, 

The saintly ones whom God has called, 
The presbyters of heaven. 


The preacher takes so long to tell, 
The heaven he speaks of seems like hell. 


A Mild Query Addressed to the Contemporary 


Theological Scene 


Why should talk about 
“Catholicity” 

Be a Protestant 
Eccentricity ? 


Notes Toward the Recovering Of a 
Long-Forgotten Emphasis 


In Protestant churches 
There’s been a dearth 

Of living as “Strangers 
and pilgrims on earth.” 
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churches the basic elements of good design. It can and 
it does. 

I fully intend to pay my expenses to the next com- 
mittee meeting called by Mr. Barr. I know we will 
meet in a room under the tender gaze of Sallman’s 
Christ. I know I will not vote. I know we will be told 
that there are no funds with which we can work in- 
dependently. In short, I know we shall be impotent. 

But God is not. It is to him that we artists, laymen, 
theologians come, in lonely crowds, sure that he can 
use us, if he will. By all means, let us hope with Mr. 
Wilder! 

Sincerely yours, 
Barbara Sargent 
Bath, Maine 


Detroit Public Libvary 
Book Receiving Dept. 
5201 Woodward Ave. 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


To the Editors: 


Professor Gilkey (August 8) makes it look at least 
very difficult to knew what is one’s Christian duty in 
our present culture. “Does the Christian then merely 
do what others do, only with repentance?,” he asks. 
Certainly it is difficult for all of us in this complex 
world to know the will of God with certainty. But 
perhaps Professor Gilkey overemphasizes the part 
the intellect is to play in it’s discovery. Perhaps if 
even a few of us led lives of humility, truth and self- 
abnegation there would be a much clearer vision of 
God’s will for man. “Blessed are the pure in heart for 
they shall see God” means just this to me. Not our 
own erudition and cleverness will lead us, but as 
changed persons we will be receptive to guidance. 

As for programs of action, Professor Gilkey makes 
them look even more dubious, “. . . in outward program 
amounting only to a ‘dynamic conservatism.’ ” The dif- 
ficulties here too have often discouraged me. And yet 
surely programs such as the Red Cross, service to the 
blind, the deaf, the sick and unfortunate give us ample 
scope for action without a sense of frustration. 

Isn’t our frustration the result mostly of our failure 
to do our obvious duty, hoping that the entire plan will 
be revealed to us through our own cleverness, and with- 
out previous purification of our lives? 


Yours very truly, 
Gilbert E. Doan 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 


Controversy Continues Over 
Youth Dedication in Germany 


Bielfield, Germany—(NLC) The Soviet Zone press in 
Germany has renewed appeals for dedication of youth 
in Communist-sponsored ceremonies early in 1956, it 
was reported here by Evangelischer Pressedienst, of- 
ficial news bulletin of the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many. 

The youth dedication ceremonies, first inaugurated 
early in 1955, have been condemned by both Evangel- 
ical and Roman Catholic church leaders as a means to 
educate youth in materialistic ideology and as incom- 
patible with Christian confirmation, the Pressedient 
added. 

The Communist newspapers, it went on, are now 
calling upon all parents to encourage their children to 
take part in the Communist dedication ceremonies and 
meanwhile, preparatory classes have been started to 
instruct the young in materialism. Also instruction in 
the East Zone children’s camps serves the same pur- 
pose, Pressedienst added. 


Author in this Issue 


Currently the Associate Executive Secretary of the 
Division of Christian Life and Work of the National 
Council of Churches, R. H. Edwin Espy was associated 
with the YMCA for more than twenty years, serving on 
both the national and international levels. 
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